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Foreword 


American  philanthropy  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  vital  forces  in  our  society  during  the  past  century. 

A number  of  good  pamphlets  and  books  have  been  published 
about  the  duties  of  Board  members  and  staff  heads  of  nonprofit 
organizations.  Experienced  Board  members  and  staff  heads 
may  find  such  primers  informative  but  elementary.  Yet  they 
may  wish  periodically  to  check  their  operations  against  basic 
principles. 

This  booklet  supplies  in  effect  four  check  lists  for  this  purpose 
under  the  headings: 

What  a Good  Board  Does 
What  a Good  Board  Does  Not  Do 
Am  I a Good  Board  Member? 

How  Do  You  Rate  the  Agency  on  Whose  Board  You 


Our  purpose  has  been  to  highlight  fundamentals,  bearing  in 
mind  that  most  Board  members  and  staff  heads  are  both  knowl- 
edgeable and  busy  people. 

Since  a major  purpose  of  the  National  Information  Bureau 
(NIB)  is  to  maintain  sound  standards  in  its  field  of  national 
philanthropy,  special  emphasis  has  naturally  been  placed  upon 
the  importance  of  responsible  philanthropic  trusteeship.  The 
basic  standards  that  the  NIB  believes  all  national  agencies 
should  meet  appear  on  page  twenty-four. 

The  appended  bibliography  lists  additional  publications  for 
those  interested. 


Serve? 


President 

National  Information  Bureau,  Inc. 
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The 

Vo  unteer 

Board  Member 
n 

Philanthropy 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER  BOARD  MEMBER 

Board  members  of  our  charitable,  philanthropic  and 
religious  organizations  are  in  charge  of  one  of  the  “Big  Ten 
Industries”  in  the  United  States. 

Contributors  entrust  to  them  an  estimated  14  to  15  billion 
dollars  in  voluntary  contributions  each  year.  Billions  in  addi- 
tion are  paid  to  their  voluntary  organizations  in  fees  for  ser- 
vices, and  government  adds  billions  more  in  the  form  of  grants 
and  subsidies. 

The  accumulated  assets  under  their  supervision  are  equally 
impressive.  It  was  recently  estimated  that  a total  of  $8.3  billion 
is  invested  in  voluntary  educational  institutions;  $21  billion  in 
philanthropic  foundations;  $13.7  billion  in  3,400  voluntary 
hospitals;  a total  valuation  for  these  three  categories  alone  of 
$43  billion.  Untold  billions  of  hours  of  free  volunteer  service 
are  contributed  also  to  voluntary  organizations  each  year. 

More  important  than  its  size  is  the  spirit  animating  our 
philanthropy.  It  helps  contributors  to  implement  the  basic 
human  need  for  giving.  It  provides  help  to  people  in  distress, 
enabling  the  more  fortunate  to  share  effectively  with  those  less 
fortunate.  The  range  of  philanthropy,  moreover,  has  expanded 
over  the  years  to  encompass  in  its  benehciaries  both  rich  and 
poor.  Illustrative  of  such  mutual-benefit  philanthropic  organ- 
izations are  voluntary  hospitals  and  medical  research  institu- 
tions, colleges,  preparatory  and  professional  schools,  character- 
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building  youth  organizations,  art  museums,  symphony  and 
opera  associations,  and  civic  and  human  relations  agencies. 

There  are,  in  fact,  nonprofit  organizations  in  nearly  every 
field  of  our  society,  many  of  them  providing  essential  services 
to  our  way  of  life.  And  by  awakening  public  interest  and 
demonstrating  usefulness,  voluntary  philanthropy  has  also 
greatly  influenced  the  advancement  of  governmental  work  for 
the  good  of  all. 

Responsibility  for  conducting  a large  part  of  this  vast  enter- 
prise centers  in  our  volunteer  Boards  of  Directors.  The  volunteer 
Board  member  is,  in  fact,  a trustee  and  leader  simultaneously 
on  behalf  of  three  important  groups  in  our  society:  contributors, 
who  total  perhaps  40  to  50  million;  their  intended  beneficiaries; 
and  our  governments,  federal,  state  and  local.  Whether  an  indi- 
vidual is  on  the  Board  of  a small  or  large  organization — and 
only  relatively  few  of  our  thousands  of  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions are  large — the  way  he  and  others  like  him  serve  in  these 
positions  of  trust  determines  the  quality  of  voluntary  phil- 
anthropy. 


WHEN  THE  VOLUNTEER  BOARD  FAILS 

All  human  institutions,  including  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic ones,  have  their  weaknesses.  But  the  record,  viewed  as 
a whole,  has  been  one  of  notable  achievement,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  be  a good  Board  member. 

When  a volunteer  Board  fails,  its  agency  is  likely  to  deterio- 
rate to  the  point  where  there  is  a tragic  betrayal  of  both  con- 
tributors and  intended  beneficiaries.  To  cite  three  illustrations: 


• Disabled  American  Veterans  (DAY)  and  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation:  The  1954  report  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  showed  how  the 
Boards  of  these  two  agencies  failed  to  exercise  adequate 
supervision  over  them  during  the  period  reviewed.  The  two 
organizations  were  reported  to  have  raised  during  the  fiscal 
period  1950-1953  an  aggregate  of  $21,480,000,  to  have 
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spent  $14,529,000  or  68%  on  fund  raising  and  11%  on 
Administrative  Expenses,  a total  of  79%.  The  Committee 
further  accused  the  DAV  Service  Foundation  of  misleading 
the  public  as  to  its  program  and  of  using  prominent  “names 
without  authority  ...  as  a part  of . . . promotion,”  including 
the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


• Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny  Foundation:  Newspaper  headlines 
reported  gigantic  waste  of  the  contributor’s  dollar  and  10- 
year  prison  sentences  for  the  Executive  Director  and  certain 
of  the  fund-raising  counsellors  of  this  philanthropic  associa- 
tion a few  years  ago.  What  went  wrong?  The  Board  of 
Directors,  which  included  many  prominent  citizens  of  Minne- 
apolis and  one  or  more  movie  stars,  did  not  select  its  staff 
head  with  due  care  and  did  not  supervise  the  organization 
adequately  thereafter.  The  commercial  firm  that  did  mass 
fund-raising  mailings  for  the  Foundation  appears  to  have 
corrupted  the  staff  head  and  absconded  with  a substantial 
total  of  contributed  funds.  When  the  Foundation’s  auditors 
protested  that  matters  were  not  properly  handled,  the  Board 
ignored  their  report  and  the  auditing  firm  resigned.  It  took 
the  District  Attorney’s  announcement  to  awaken  the  Board 
and,  before  the  agency  could  be  reconstituted  effectively 
under  a new  name,  all  of  the  Board  members  had  to  resign. 


• Some  inexperienced  and  careless  Boards  allow  their  agencies 
to  become  fronts  for  what  are  actually  commercial  enter- 
prises. One  agency  recently  allowed  a commercial  business  to 
spend  $794,000  to  raise  $843,800  for  it,  leaving  only  $49, 
800  or  5.9%  of  the  contributor’s  dollar  for  its  stated  chari- 
table purpose.  The  balance  went  to  the  commercial  business. 

The  fact  that  we  have  bad  philanthropic  organizations  is  at- 
tributable to  incompetent,  negligent  or  irresponsible  Boards. 
Few  Board  members  intend  to  be  indifferent,  and  even  fewer 
are  dishonest.  But  a Board’s  disregard  of  its  duties  breeds  in- 
competence and  dishonesty.  Fortunately,  such  cases  are  not 
frequent.  The  great  majority  of  our  philanthropic  organizations 
are  honest  and  reasonably  sound. 
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WHAT  A GOOD  BOARD  DOES 

Most  Board  members  know  the  answer  but  here  is  a brief  check 

list: 

1 . It  inspires  and  leads.  All  3 groups — contributors,  intended 
beneficiaries,  and  the  public — need  knowledgeable  and  dedi- 
cated leadership. 

2.  It  recognizes  that  it  needs  a devoted  and  energetic  staff  head 
as  a partner.  It  formulates  with  care  the  job  qualifications 
required  and  selects  the  best  person  available.  It  then  calls 
upon  him  or  her  to  lead  the  organization  jointly  with  it  and 
to  serve  as  administrator  of  its  staff  and  program. 

This  selection  of  the  staff  head  is  generally  the  most  impor- 
tant decision  any  Board  makes.  One  word  of  caution:  The 
rapid  growth  of  national  philanthropy  into  big  business,  with 
billions  of  dollars  in  assets,  has  attracted  not  only  dedicated 
staff  persons  but  also  promoters  more  interested  in  personal 
gain,  prestige  or  aggrandizement  than  in  service  to  their 
fellowmen. 

Such  promoters  specialize  in  maintaining  a plausible  front  of 
earnest  devotion;  in  taking  credit  for  the  achievements  of 
others;  in  filling  their  Boards  with  “letterhead”  trustees  who 
are  prominent  but  relatively  inactive;  and  in  telling  the 
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Boards  only  what  they  want  them  to  hear.  Such  individuals 
can  demoralize  even  an  excellent  organization  within  a short 
period  of  time,  while  still  maintaining  a facade  of  philan- 
thropic respectability  to  the  contributing  public. 

3.  Having  employed  its  staff  head,  the  Board  consults  with  and 
advises  him,  supervises,  and  encourages  him;  when  he  is 
right,  it  defends  him;  when  he  is  in  error,  it  corrects  him. 
Many  an  inexperienced  staff  head  has  blossomed  into  a first- 
class  administrative  executive  under  the  wise  and  patient 
guidance  of  conscientious  Board  members.  If  necessary,  after 
careful  deliberation,  the  Board  terminates  the  staff  head’s 
employment  in  a fair  manner. 

4.  It  identifies  priority  needs,  short-term  and  long-term  goals, 
and  what  it  as  a volunteer  organization  should  and  should 
not  attempt  to  do. 

5 . It  assures  that  its  agency  cooperates  wisely  with  other  groups, 
governmental  and  voluntary,  which  are  working  toward  the 
same  or  similar  goals.  Our  society  is  interdependent;  few 
alert  organizations  are  content  to  work  in  an  isolated  and 
tightly  compartmentalized  world  of  their  own. 

6.  It  encourages  experimentation  to  find  better  methods  to 
achieve  its  goal.  Some  believe,  in  fact,  that  the  primary  role 
of  voluntary  philanthropy  should  be  the  use  of  risk  capital 
for  courageous  pioneering.  Most  human  institutions,  how- 
ever, including  philanthropic  ones,  have  an  almost  over- 
whelming tendency  toward  “hardening  of  the  arteries  and 
organizational  senility.”  A good  Board  avoids  this  danger. 

7.  It  establishes  an  orderly  procedure  for  the  selection  of  new 
Board  members  and  for  their  orientation  and  training.  A 
number  of  Boards  establish  an  automatic  rotation  system  to 
assure  infusion  of  “new  blood”  and  the  dropping  of  inactive 
members.  Some  agencies  provide  introductory  Board  mem- 
ber manuals  and  some  communities  hold  annual  institutes 
to  aid  new  and  old  Board  members. 

Above  all,  the  good  Board  avoids  “letterhead”  trustees,  i.e., 
prominent  individuals  who  “lend”  their  names  for  prestige 
or  fund-raising  purposes  without  undertaking  to  really  serve. 
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Such  men  and  women  fly  under  false  colors,  betray  the  pub- 
lic trust  and  not  infrequently  become  unwitting  fronts  for 
rackets  in  philanthropy. 

8.  It  searches  out  and  uses  sources  of  information  and  guidance 
that  may  help  it  to  improve  the  discharge  of  its  responsi- 
bilities. Local  community  health  and  welfare  councils  or 
their  equivalent  may  supply  vital  local  information;  national 
associations  in  almost  every  field  publish  materials,  hold 
regional  or  national  conferences  and  provide  personnel  and 
advisory  services;  special  studies  and  reports  are  contin- 
uously being  issued  by  voluntary  or  governmental  sources; 
and  accrediting  agencies  help  in  the  evaluation  of  an  agency’s 
performance. 

9.  A good  Board  organizes  itself  and  its  staff  for  optimum  pro- 
duction. To  cite  a few  of  the  methods: 

(a)  It  selects  its  officers  with  care. 

(b)  Meetings  of  the  Board  and/or  Executive  Committee 
are  regular  and  total  generally  not  less  than  five  per 
year. 

(c)  Meeting  agendas  are  sharply  focused. 

(d)  Decisions  are  made  by  majority  vote,  after  due  deli- 
beration, instead  of  awaiting  100%  agreement. 

(e)  The  staff  head  is  assigned  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion under  the  policy  guidance  of  the  Board. 

( f ) Subcommittees  are  appointed,  in  the  case  of  large  agen- 
cies, with  appropriate  subordinate  staff  assignments. 

(g)  Promotion  and  fund  raising  are  supervised. 

(h)  A full  and  honest  report  of  both  successes  and  failures 
is  made  to  the  public  each  year. 

( i ) An  independent  auditor  is  retained  to  assure  that  finan- 
cial matters  are  properly  handled  and  recorded. 

( j ) An  annual  budget  is  adopted  to  translate  program  plans 
into  financial  terms  and  to  provide  the  Board  with 
needed  control  of  expenditures  by  staff. 
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WHAT  A GOOD  BOARD  DOES  NOT  DO 


A good  Board  does  not  succumb,  nor  does  it  permit  its  staff 
to  succumb,  to  five  popular  fallacies  of  mid-twentieth  century 
philanthropy: 


Fallacy  #1 — Exaggerated  and  misleading  claims  are  permis- 
sible in  charitable  and  philanthropic  fund  raising,  because  the 
“cause”  is  good. 

• One  national  philanthropy  made  a practice  for  years  of  claim- 
ing in  its  fund  raising  that  it  was  the  “only”  organization  in 
its  field,  and  another  that  it  was  the  “oldest.”  Both  claims 
were  false,  but  they  served  to  inflate  the  egos  of  Board  and 
staff  and  to  mislead  contributors. 

• Some  philanthropic  organizations  hide  income  and  reserve 
funds  to  create  the  false  appearance  of  financial  plight.  So 
prevalent  were  these  and  similar  practices  in  one  large  Amer- 
ican city  a few  years  ago  that  a local  newspaper  writer,  as- 
signed to  review  the  local  chapters  of  a number  of  national 
philanthropic  organizations,  stated  flatly  that  not  one  of  them 
was  trying  to  give  the  public  an  honest  picture  of  its  income, 
expenditures  and  assets. 

• To  give  a more  favorable  picture  of  overhead  costs  than  the 
facts  warrant,  too  many  agencies  make  a practice  of  hiding 
fund-raising  costs  under  some  other  classification,  such  as 
“public  information”  or  “public  education.”  One  national 
agency,  which  raised  more  than  $25,000,000  annually,  in- 
structed its  locals  to  transfer  each  year  40%  of  their  fund- 
raising cost  to  “public  education”  before  releasing  their 
financial  reports  to  the  contributing  public.  To  improve 
financial  reporting  by  philanthropic  organizations  in  the 
fields  of  health  and  welfare,  leaders  in  these  fields  created  a 
new  code  of  Uniform  Accounting  Standards  in  1964,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Health  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Social  Welfare  Assembly.* 


* Copies  of  the  Uniform  Accounting  Standards  may  be  purchased  from  the  National  Health 
Council,  1740  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  1(X)19. 
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• Some  organizations  resort  to  publicity  tricks  to  claim  credit 
for  more  than  they  accomplish.  A number  of  these  claim 
spectacular  statistical  improvements  in  their  fields,  when  the 
improvement  is  due  primarily  to  numerous  related  voluntary 
groups  or  to  large  governmental  programs,  or  both.  If  con- 
tributors were  to  discover  the  truth,  the  disillusionment  would 
be  severe. 


Unethical  practices  are  no  less  reprehensible  because  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  is  philanthropic.  Speaking  of  voluntary  leadership 
and  our  society,  John  W.  Gardner,  while  President  of  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  said:  “When  leaders  lose  their  credibility  or 
their  moral  authority,  then  the  society  begins  to  disintegrate.” 
Speaking  of  ethics  and  its  effect  on  law.  Supreme  Court  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  stated  recently:  “In  civilized  life.  Law  floats 
in  a sea  of  Ethics.  Each  is  indispensable  to  civilization.  Without 
Law,  we  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  least  scrupulous;  without 
Ethics,  Law  could  not  exist.  . . .” 

Each  industry  and  profession  has  its  own  special  code  of 
ethics,  i.e.,  conduct  and  practices  that  are  considered  acceptable 
within  it.  These  codes  differ  from  industry  to  industry  and  some- 
times are  below  what  they  should  be.  With  respect  to  philan- 
thropic trusteeship,  however,  the  contributing  public  expects. 
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tind  hcis  <1  right  to  cxpsct,  thcit  the  cthictil  code  will  ctlwsys  be  of 
the  highest.  Many  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  philanthropy 
grow  out  of  the  failure  of  philanthropic  trustees  to  live  up  to  the 
ethical  code  of  their  high  calling,  adopting  instead  extraneous  or 
inferior  ethical  codes  that  have  no  place  in  philanthropy. 

No  organization  with  an  effective  program  needs  to  make 
exaggerated,  misleading  or  false  claims  for  prestige  or  fund- 
raising purposes.  The  use  of  them  is  unfair  to  honest  competi- 
tors. Boards  and  staff's  of  agencies  which  use  them  tend  to  be- 
lieve their  own  publicity,  thereby  losing  the  contact  with  reality 
which  is  essential  for  sound  decisions  about  the  agency’s  pro- 
gram. And  the  faith  of  contributors,  upon  which  many  of  our 
vital  voluntary  organizations  depend  for  essential  support,  can 
in  time  be  jeopardized  or  destroyed  by  such  practices. 


Fallacy  #2 — Use  of  excessive  pressures  on  givers  is  justified, 
again  because  the  “cause”  is  good. 

Points  of  view  differ  as  to  what  is  excessive  pressure.  One 
thoughtful  leader  in  philanthropy  has  stated  the  problem  in  this 
way;  “There  is  a fine  line  between  development  of  sound  social 
persuasion  to  support  a good  cause  or  to  vote  or  to  otherwise  be 
a good  citizen,  and  excessive  pressure  unjustifiable  for  any  pur- 
pose. The  former  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  a free  democratic 
society;  the  latter  can  defeat  the  ‘cause’  which  it  seeks  to  sup- 
port.” 

Some  Boards  of  Directors  seem  to  believe  that  excessive  pres- 
sure is  a valid  fund-raising  method  today;  in  fact,  many  a fund 
raiser  is  hired  with  the  tacit  assumption  that  he  will  have  to 
apply  the  highest  possible  degree  of  pressure  on  each  potential 
contributor,  if  only  to  equal  the  amount  which  the  agency  raised 
by  such  tactics  the  previous  year.  (While  both  the  fund  raiser 
and  the  Board  are  responsible,  the  Board  is  the  one  that  must 
accept  primary  responsibility  here.) 

People  react  differently,  of  course,  to  fund-raising  pressures. 
Individually,  some  of  them  produce  only  a limited  irritation,  but 
collectively  they  can  discolor  seriously  American  “voluntary” 
philanthropy.  To  illustrate  forms  with  which  almost  all  of  us  are 
familiar: 

• Canisters  are  circulated  from  person  to  person  in  “captive” 
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movie  audiences  during  intermissions  with  the  lights  on;  those 
who  do  not  clink  a coin  are  made  to  feel  uncomfortable,  yet 
they  may  know  little  if  anything  about  the  soliciting  organiza- 
tion. 

• Tags  are  sold  in  the  street  as  a part  of  “voluntary”  philan- 
thropy; if  you  don’t  wear  a tag,  you  are  branded  publicly  as  a 
non-giver. 

• Millions  of  fund-raising  letters  are  mailed  to  contributors 
each  year  enclosing  a small  gift  to  pressure  the  recipient  into 
giving  in  response. 

• Citizens  are  asked  to  participate  in  almost  innumerable 
house-to-house  fund-raising  campaigns  to  seek  contributions 
for  organizations  about  which  the  solicitors  frequently  know 
little  if  anything. 

• Store  owners,  large  and  small,  are  besieged  for  gifts,  prizes 
for  bridge  party  benefits,  etc.,  and  are  frequently  threatened 
with  customer  boycotts  if  they  refuse. 

• Business  corporations  are  “requested”  by  their  biggest  cus- 
tomers to  contribute  to  “pet”  charities,  with  at  times  implied 
threats  of  loss  of  business  if  they  refuse. 

• Powerful  governmental  officials  similarly  solicit  corporations 
doing  business  with  the  government,  on  behalf  of  their  “pet” 
charities. 

• Management  and  labor  unions  sometimes  may  exert  undue 
pressure  on  employees  to  make  “voluntary”  contributions. 

The  contributing  public  has  generally  been  most  patient  with 
respect  to  pressures,  but  here  and  there  some  measures  of  self- 
defense  have  appeared.  In  relation  to  mail  appeals,  a nonprofit 
organization  that  encloses  an  item  of  unordered  merchandise, 
with  a request  for  a contribution  in  response,  is  prohibited  from 
fund  raising  by  law  in  one  or  more  areas  and  disaccredited  by 
most  voluntary  standard  maintenance  organizations.  Agencies 
that  use  fund-raising  telephone  appeals  indiscriminately  to  the 
general  public  are  similarly  disaccredited.  Some  cities  ban  en- 
tirely tag-day  fund  raising  on  the  streets.  One  house  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  the  Senate,  passed  a bill  in  late  1967  to  make  it  a 
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court  martial  offense  for  military  officers,  or  others  acting  on 
their  behalf,  to  use  “coercion  in  the  solicitation  of  charitable 
contributions.  . . 

As  more  and  more  voluntary  agencies  drift  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  fund-raising  pressures  to  help  meet  annually  rising 
fund-raising  goals,  may  the  cumulative  impact  disillusion  some 
potential  contributors  with  respect  to  voluntary  philanthropy’s 
idealism?  Such  a reaction  is  described  by  Jan  de  Hartog  in  “The 
Hospital”  when  he  records  the  comments  of  a thoughtful  matron 
at  an  unsuccessful  fund-raising  meeting  in  a wealthy  Texas  sub- 
urb; “.  . . people  who  lived  in  this  neighborhood  were  hounded 
by  requests  for  money  for  charity  to  a point  where  they  had  been 
forced  to  close  their  ears.  ...  It  seemed  that  as  long  as  someone 
was  soliciting  money  for  a charitable  purpose,  this  gave  him  or 
her  the  idea  that  the  end  hallowed  the  means.  . . . She  doubted 
if  we  had  any  idea  of  the  devious,  offensive  and  unscrupulous 
means  that  were  used  by  some  individuals  and  organizations  to 
blackmail  them  into  contributing  to  their  causes.” 


Fallacy  #3 — Annual  increases  in  an  agency’s  income  are  a good 
yardstick  of  its  “success”  in  philanthropy. 

Money  is  not  an  adequate  yardstick  of  success  in  philan- 
thropy. The  purpose  of  philanthropic  organizations  is  to  provide 
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effective  leadership  and  services.  This  elementary  principle 
tends  to  be  overlooked  at  times  in  frenetic  competition  among 
some  national  philanthropic  organizations  to  raise  3%,  5%  or 
10%  more  than  they  or  their  competitors  raised  last  year,  as  if 
fund  raising — really  a means — were  an  end  in  itself.  Both  staffs 
and  Boards  in  some  national  agencies  seem  to  have  contributed 
to  this  reversal  of  values. 

The  size  of  an  agency’s  income,  or  the  increase  of  its  income 
over  the  prior  year,  is  neither  a criterion  of  its  competence  nor 
of  its  genuine  usefulness;  some  small  agencies  are  far  more  com- 
petent and  effective  than  large  ones.  A number  of  voluntary  or- 
ganizations could  probably  substantially  improve  their  service 
to  society  and  the  cause  of  “voluntarism”  by  raising  less  contri- 
bution income. 


Fallacy  #4 — Voluntary  philanthropic  agencies  are  justified  in 
being  snobbish  in  their  attitude  toward  governmental  programs 
or  should  simply  ignore  them. 

It  is  short-sighted  for  Boards  or  staffs  of  voluntary  agencies 
concerned  with  health  and  welfare  to  adopt  this  attitude.  The 
bulk  of  the  subsidy  financing  in  these  fields  today  is  provided  by 
government.  To  illustrate:  An  estimated  80  to  90  cents  of  the 
subsidy  dollar  in  the  fields  of  health  and  welfare  comes  from 
government,  and  the  ratio  will  probably  increase  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  medicare  and  medicaid.  While  a few  decades  ago 
governmental  financing  of  health  research  and  related  needs 
was  relatively  small,  in  a recent  year  it  totaled  $1,500,000,000, 
against  comparable  expenditures  of  under  $50,000,000  by  30 
of  the  largest  national  voluntary  health  agencies. 

The  fact  is  that  millions  of  children  under  1 8 and  adults  over 
65  are  dependent  upon  governmental  financing  for  some  of  the 
minimums  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  health,  welfare,  and  in  the 
case  of  children,  education.  Without  such  governmental  parti- 
cipation, voluntary  philanthropy  would  be  swamped.  As  a vol- 
unteer leader  in  Philadelphia,  banker  Robert  N.  Hilkert,  has 
pointed  out:  “Those  of  us  who  serve  with  voluntary  agencies 
must  come  to  the  realization,  whatever  our  prejudices,  that  we 
are  not  in  the  welfare  business  alone.  The  government  is  in  it,  it 
will  continue  to  be  in  it,  and  it  should  be  in  it.  It  has  to  be  in  it. 
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if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  problems  are  of  such  magni- 
tude that  voluntary  agencies  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  . . 

“Let  us  not  make  the  mistake,”  states  Mr.  Hilkert,  “of  think- 
ing that  the  people  on  government  payrolls  who  are  devoting 
their  lives  to  this  work  are  lacking  in  ability  and  dedication.  My 
own  personal  experience  makes  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that 
some  of  our  best  brains,  some  of  our  most  dedicated  and  knowl- 
edgeable people,  are  found  in  governmental  departments.  . . . 


We  need  the  government  and  the  government  needs  us  ...  we 
must  seek  and  develop  new  and  better  designs  of  working  to- 
gether to  fulfill  private-public  responsibilities.  There  must  be 
more,  not  less,  cooperation  between  citizen  groups  and  our  gov- 
ernment— Federal,  state,  and  local.  . . .” 

The  overall  value  of  voluntary  philanthropy  will  not  be  neces- 
sarily diminished  by  this  growth  in  governmental  participation, 
and  it  may  be  enhanced  if  philanthropy  adapts  to  changing  con- 
ditions wisely.  Not  only  cash  but  also  effective  organization  and 
skill  are  needed  to  improve  human  welfare,  the  goal  of  both  gov- 
ernment and  voluntary  philanthropy.  Because  many  philan- 
thropic organizations  have  this  know-how,  government  increas- 
ingly is  making  financial  grants  to  philanthropic  institutions  in 
the  hope  of  getting  effective  results  quickly.  Of  the  estimated 
$1,500,000,000  spent  by  government  on  health  research,  in 
1 966  about  $750,000,000  or  50%  went  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  many  of  which  were  philanthropic  in  nature. 
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Fallacy  #5 — Presence  on  the  Board  of  a philanthropic  organi- 
zation justifies  rigid  loyalties  to  it,  irrespective  of  the  needs  and 
welfare  of  the  community  as  a whole. 

Far  too  many  Board  members  defend  the  autonomy  and  self- 
perpetuation of  their  agencies  out  of  misguided  loyalties.  Phil- 
anthropy has  grown  in  structure  like  Topsy,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  health  and  welfare.  Agency  has  been  added  to  agency, 
with  the  result  that  the  structure  of  much  of  philanthropy  has 
become  excessively  complex  and  cumbersome.  Some  philan- 
thropic board  and  staff  members  waste  far  too  much  time  on 
sacrosanct  but  antiquated  procedural  machinery,  which  also 
wastes  money  and  prevents  needed  results.  Nor  is  it  possible  at 
times  to  get  desirable  changes  in  philanthropy,  without  pushing 
them  through  layer  upon  layer  of  autonomous  agencies  and 
boards. 

The  structure  is  particularly  cumbersome  in  an  era,  such  as 
the  present,  of  rapid  change.  It  cannot  be  unscrambled  over- 
night. Nor  can  it  be  left  as  it  is  indefinitely,  if  philanthropy  is  to 
achieve  its  goal  of  pioneering  and  leading  in  our  society. 


While  it  is  true  that  philanthropy  has  many  problems  due  to 
revolutionary  recent  changes,  and  in  some  cases  unrealistic  at- 
titudes and  values,  it  has,  as  previously  noted,  also  great  current 
and  potential  strengths.  One  of  its  main  strengths  is  the  fine  tra- 
dition of  volunteer  service  by  Board  members.  Through  the 
volunteer  Board  member’s  dedication,  imagination,  leadership 
and  effective  partnership  with  staff,  philanthropy’s  historical 
achievement  in  America  has  been  a fine  one  and  could  be  an 
even  greater  one  in  the  future. 

“Trusteeship,”  states  one  authority,  “is  one  of  the  most  de- 
manding and  time-consuming  of  avocations,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  as  well,  for  it  repays  the  individual  not  in  dollars 
but  in  even  rarer  stuff — the  gratitude  of  the  community  and  the 
inner  peace  that  comes  from  voluntary  public  service  given 
freely  for  the  benefit  of  man.”  * 

* Dr.  Charles  U.  Letoiirneau  in  Trustee  Magazine,  March  1954. 
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Am  I AGood  Board  Member? 

Is  it  possible  to  identify  the  attributes  of  the  perfect  volunteer 
Board  member?  The  question  is,  of  course,  academic  because 
all  human  beings  are  a combination  of  strengths  and  of  weak- 
nesses. A good  Board,  therefore,  blends  imperfect  human  beings 
into  an  effective  working  team. 

There  are,  however,  certain  attitudes  which  help  to  make  one 
a good  Board  member.  Some  of  these  are  listed  here. 


A GOOD  BOARD  MEMBER: 

1 . Is  dedicated  to  helping  others  and  modest  in  the  light  of  his 
responsibilities  as  a Board  member. 

2.  Approaches  his  responsibilities  in  the  spirit  of  a trustee  on 
behalf  of  contributors,  their  intended  beneficiaries,  and  the 
public  at  large. 

3.  Stands  up  for  his  convictions,  even  at  the  cost  of  misunder- 
standing or  disapproval  in  his  business  or  social  life. 

4.  Backs  up  other  Board  members  and  staff,  rising  to  their  de- 
fense when  they  are  unjustly  criticized  or  attacked. 

5.  Treats  staff  as  a partner  in  a high  calling,  while  maintaining 
overall  supervision  and  control. 
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6.  Avoids  being  overawed  by  others  on  the  Board,  whether 
they  be  executive  staff;  tycoons  of  business,  labor  or  society; 
professionals  in  social  work,  education,  medicine,  etc. 

7.  Welcomes  information  and  the  best  available  advice,  but 
reserves  the  right  to  arrive  at  decisions  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  judgment. 

8.  Respects  the  right  of  other  Board  members  and  of  staff  to 
disagree  with  him  and  to  have  a fair  hearing  of  their  points 
of  view. 

9.  Accepts  as  routine  that  decisions  must  be  made  by  majority 
vote  and  will  at  times  go  against  him. 

10.  Criticizes,  when  necessary,  in  a constructive  way,  if  pos- 
sible suggesting  an  alternative  course. 

11.  Recognizes  that  his  time  and  energy  are  limited  and  that 
over-commitment  may  prove  self-defeating. 

1 2.  Endeavors  to  keep  disagreements  and  controversies  imper- 
sonal, and  to  promote  unity. 

13.  Maintains  loyalty  to  his  agency,  within  a higher  loyalty  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community  and  humanity  as  a whole. 


“A  trustee  who  does  not  have  a heart  filled  with  love  and  com- 
passion for  his  fellows,  particularly  those  in  need,  just  does  not 
belong  as  an  agency  trustee.”  George  Newbury* 


* “The  Board  Member  of  a Social  Agency:  Responsibilities  and  Functions”  published 
by  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Inc. 
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How  Do  You  Rate  the 
Agency  on  Whose 
Board  You  Serve? 


The  following  appeared  in  Survey  Midmonthly  some  years 
ago,  and  only  one  change  has  been  made  to  bring  it  up  to  date: 


INVENTORY  FOR  BOARD  MEMBERS 

Good  business  organizations,  as  a matter  of  routine,  take 
periodic  inventory  of  operations,  personnel,  and  finances.  Good 
charitable  and  philanthropic  organizations  should  periodically 
do  no  less. 

If  your  board  has  not  yet  acquired  this  invaluable  habit,  why 
not  start  it  now?  It  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  insuring  an 
alert,  focused,  and  continuously  useful  program.  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  or  a set  more  specifically  adapted  to  your  pur- 
pose, might  constitute  the  basis  of  discussion  at  early  board 
meetings: 

1.  Purpose:  As  a nonprofit  organization,  we  should  be  aiming 
towards  certain  specific  accomplishments;  what  are  they? 

2.  Specific  Activities:  What  program  activities  are  we  currently 
operating?  Are  the  results  what  they  should  be? 

3.  Relationship  to  Comparable  Services:  What  comparable  ser- 
vices (nonprofit,  governmental,  or  commercial)  are  being 
conducted  for  the  same  general  group  in  this  community? 
Is  there  duplication  or  conflict? 

4.  Unmet  Needs:  What  gaps  in  our  type  of  philanthropic  ser- 
vice exist  within  our  community,  and  who  should  be  meeting 
them? 
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5.  Finances  : In  our  fund  raising,  are  we  meticulously  honest 
with  contributors  and  the  community  at  large?  Are  our  finan- 
cial reports  audited,  published,  and  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  new  Uniform  Accounting  Standards  for  philanthropic 
organizations?  Is  our  budgeting  procedure  sound? 

6.  Organizational  Weaknesses:  What  are  our  most  outstanding 
weaknesses  as  an  organization?  Board  . . . , Administration 
or  Method  . . . , Staff  . . . , Equipment . . . , Community 
Interpretation  . . . , Financing  . . . , Location.  . . . 

7.  Economies:  Are  there  any  sound  economies  of  time  and 
money  that  can  and  should  be  made  in  our  trusteeship? 


The  National  Information  Bureau  (NIB)  was  founded  in 
1918  with  a two-fold  purpose:  To  maintain  sound  stand- 
ards within  its  field  of  national  philanthropy,  and  to  aid 
wise  giving.  We  prepare  for  our  contributor  members  con- 
fidential reports  about  up  to  500  national  philanthropic 
organizations  that  solicit  contributions  from  the  general 
public  and  business  corporations. 

Membership  in  the  NIB  is  open  to  anyone  and  at  low  cost 
because  the  NIB  is  nonprofit.  Among  NIB  members  are 
foundations,  welfare  organizations,  business  corporations, 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  governmental  departments, 
and  individual  contributors.  Write  for  a descriptive  folder 
to:  National  Information  Bureau,  305  East  45  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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Basic  Standards  in 
Philanthropy 


Philanthropic  operations  entail  a high  degree  of  responsi- 
bility because  of  the  element  of  public  trusteeship  involved. 
Compliance  with  the  following  standards  is  considered  essential 
for  approval  by  the  National  Information  Bureau: 

1.  Board  — An  active  and  responsible  governing  body,  ser- 
ving without  compensation,  holding  regular  meetings,  and 
with  effective  administrative  control. 

2.  Purpose  — A legitimate  purpose  with  no  avoidable  duf)li- 
cation  of  the  work  of  other  sound  organizations. 

3.  Program  — Reasonable  efficiency  in  program  manage- 
ment, and  reasonable  adequacy  of  resources,  both  material 
and  personnel. 

4.  Cooperation  — Evidence  of  consultation  and  cooperation 
with  established  agencies  in  the  same  or  related  fields. 

5.  Ethical  Promotion  — Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  pro- 
motion and  solicitation  of  funds. 

6.  Fund-Raising  Practice  — In  fund  raising: 

(a)  No  payment  of  commissions  for  fund  raising. 

( b ) No  mailing  of  unordered  tickets  or  merchandise  with 
a request  for  money  in  return. 

(c)  No  general  telephone  solicitation  of  the  public. 

7.  Audit  — Annual  audit,  preferably  employing  the  Uniform 
Accounting  Standards  and  prepared  by  an  independent  cer- 
tified public  accountant,  showing  all  Support  Revenue  and 
Expenditures,  in  reasonable  detail.  New  organizations 
should  provide  an  independent  certified  public  accountant’s 
statement  that  a proper  financial  system  has  been  installed. 

8.  Budget  — Detailed  annual  budget,  translating  program 
plans  into  financial  terms. 
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